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FOREWORD 


AY I express our grateful thanks to all the generous 
contributors to this issue of THe Consort: 


To Mrs. Arnold Dolmetsch for the fourth instalment of 
her personal recollections of Arnold Dolmetsch, accompanied by 
appropriate photographs from her private collection. 


Also for her informative note on La Volta and her shrewd 
remarks about the two pictures of this dance, which, to our 
knowledge, have never before been confronted. (It was quite by 
chance that I “ discovered” the French picture.) 


To Mr. Richard Newton for telling us “more about 
Marais” and for providing us with a rare French engraving of 
a violist. 


To Mr. Carl Dolmetsch, whose profound and practical 
knowledge should prove helpful to all those who are aiming at 
the finest possible interpretation of early music. 


To Mr. Stanley Godman, who has translated Telemann’s 
Autobiography of 1740 especially for THe Consort and which, 
we believe, is printed here for the first time in English. 

Mv notes on the vocal versions of Couperin’s harpsichord 
pieces may interest those who read the Preface to his Third 


Book which we published last year. 
Tue Eprror. 


(i) 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


BY 
MABEL DOLMETSCH 


PART 4 


In addition to the fine large music room, so well suited to the 
Dolmetsch concerts, the new house in Charlotte Street possessed 
ample workshop accommodation, built out at the back. It was 
here that the third and most sumptuous of the “ Beethoven 
pianos,” which had been started in the Bayley Street workshop, 
under rather cramped conditions, was comfortably completed. 
I, as before, had a little room to myself, adjoining the main 
workshop. In my department the first modern Psaltery, designed 
by Arnold Dolmetsch, saw the light. It had been made for 
Florence Farr, who had espoused whole-heartedly the idea of 
W. B. Yeats that his poems should be lilted to the accompani- 
ment of a plucked instrument; and, as she had a low-pitched, 
sweet voice, the high descant notes of the Psaltery lent to it a 
kind of glitter which harmonized well with the elusive charm 
of Yeats’s poetry. Among others who subsequently became 
attracted by this instrument was Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Having 
undertaken to play the rdéle of one of the Rhine maidens in 
some performances of Rheingold, she induced Arnold 
Dolmetsch to make for herself and her two companions three 
Psalteries which were designed to be tuned to a common chord, 
so that they were able to accompany their singing by sweeping 
their hands to and fro over the strings in a shimmer of sweet 
concord. 


Despite the advantage of increased space, the transference 
of the Dolmetsch household to 85, Charlotte Street, on which 
Arnold Dolmetsch had embarked with such enthusiasm, turned 
out to be not such a lucky move as he had imagined. Truly the 
house struck me from the first as a gaunt and rather gloomy 
building, lacking the pleasant atmosphere of 7, Bayley Street, 
with its cheerful outlook onto Bedford Square. 


A series of minor mishaps, such as the loss of the suberb 
ivory and ebony lute and the fall from the roof of a “ four 
wheeler” of a fragile sixteenth-century Italian Virginals, pre- 
luded troubles of a more serious kind. These began with the 
discovery that the plausible Italian, to whom the Bayley Street 
house had been sub-let, had been using it, under the guise of a 
Music Club, for i'legal purposes. This resulted in the forfeiture, 
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to Arnold, of the lease and his liability for a substantial fine. 
Arnold, who had acted in trustful innocence, was positively out- 
raged when acquainted with these conditions, which struck him 
as most unjust. He aired his views freely, not only to the land- 
lord’s agent, but also among his wide circle of friends. One of 
these, with more heart than head, strongly advised him to take 
the summary way out of the tangle by going bankrupt. Com- 
pletely ignorant of the train of disagreeable consequences which 
such a move would entail, he cheerfully embraced this sugges- 
tion. Strange to say, George Bernard Shaw, to whom he confided 
his decision, congratulated him on this most sensible course of 
action! 


From now onwards complications piled up. Uncouth look- 
ing men began to lurk about on the opposite side of Charlotte 
Street, with the obvious intention of stealthily gaining admit- 
tance to the house, and then impounding some property of 
value. At first we accepted the situation lightheartedly; and 
Héléne and I, who often arrived at the house together, used to 
enjoy the fun of strolling past as though bent upon some other 
errand, and then (when their attention was momentarily 
diverted) suddenly doubling back and letting ourselves in with 
a latch key, laughing heartily. 


Soon, however, the situation crystalized, with the appalling 
result that the bulk of the collection of musical instruments, 
plus certain other objects of value, had to be put up for auction 
at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s sale rooms. Strange to say, 
the rare antique music books were passed over as beneath con- 
sideration. And now a miracle happened! Dr. Ludwig Mond 
personally attended the sale, and bought in ail the instruments, 
forthwith returning them to their bereaved owner. The only 
precious objects not recovered were a blue Persian carpet and 
the famous brass sconces, which probably came under another 
category. 


Arnold greatly valued these hand-beaten sconces, which 
were the work of a fellow Art-worker, named Dick Rathbone. 
Consequently, he was somewhat shocked by the tactlessness of 
a wealthy 7 of Elodie, who, having asked with some show 
of anxiety, whether the sconces would be put up to auction, on 
being told that this was so, exclaimed exultantly: “Oh, good! 
Then I shall be able to buy them! ” She had no unkind in- 


tentions: but was merely possessed by collector’s fever. For she 
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was herself the owner of an historic mansion, packed with 
objects of beauty and interest, both ancient and modern, includ- 
ing a ghost. On the contrary, when she heard of Arnold’s 
decision to quit his ill-omened “London house, she placed at his 
disposition, at a nominal rent, six delightful fifteenth-century 
cottages. 


These lay five miles out of Windsor, by winding lanes and 
three miles by river. Three of the cottages sufficed him for his 
own use, and allowed of a quite capacious workshop. Of the 
remaining three, one was let to Beatrice Horne, one to me, and 
the last of the row to a hearty old body, who proved herself 
not only a skilled laundress, but also an accomplished bonne a 
tout faire. Thus it became possible for me to resume my 
interrupted occupations as workshop assistant and as participator 
in the most alluring musical activities. The gardens surrounding 
the cottages were not only very large, but also uncommonly 
fruitful, having the advantage of a loamy soil. Being situated 
just above “ flood level,” they reaped the benefit of the periodical 
inundations without their disadvantages. Providence crowned 
all these benefits by furnishing us with an excellent gardener, a 
truly amazing old son of the soil, who knew how to get from it 
the best of everything. Never in my life have I tasted such 
fruits and vegetables, before or since that blissful time! 


The temporary refuge from w a cares and complications 
offered by these charming and peaceful surroundings brought 
back to Arnold something of the sore ae of his early years. 
Indeed, they evoked memories, not only of his grandmother’s 
fabulous garden, but also of his former delight i in boating, fish- 
ing and swimming, now once more made accessible by the 
close proximity of the river Thames. He had a remarkable 
knack in the catching of a variety of small fishes, usually 
despised by those who fish merely for sport, but which, when 
caught, cooked and eaten within the hour, had a rare charm. 
The winter that year was unusually early and sharp. Never- 
theless, he persisted i in his morning ‘dip, in company with half 
a dozen of fellow men who materialized mysteriously, from 
nowhere apparently, and assisted in breaking ‘the ice for their 
chilly plunge! 


Ours was a tiny settlement, hardly to be counted as a 
village, consisting as it did of a Manor House with its adjoining 
farm, our little row of cottages, a small and ancient Church 
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(wherein a service was held once a month) and some half dozen 
cottages on the other side of a vast Common. Beyond these 
there lay a tract of marshy land, peopled only by rare birds. 


This period of seclusion was not only restful: it also pro- 
vided much free time for musical research and experimental 
work. I recall vividly the pleasure we derived from our first 
performances of suites for two viole da oe by Marin Marais, 
accompanied on the Kirkman harpsichord by Elodie. These 
took place in Cottage No. 3, which served as Music Room, 
Library and Storehouse. Some valuable restoration work was 
carried out on rare and interesting instruments which, for lack 
of incentive, had been left hanging on walls for quite a long 
time, awaiting the grand day when the magician that was 
Arnold Dolmetsch should make them live again. 


Our remote situation did not debar certain friends and 
pupils from coming to visit us. These included his favourite 
pupil, Will Boxall, whose musical career owed much to Arnold’s 
early influence. It was during the Dulwich College days that 
Boxall had come to his notice as a little rapscallion boy, always 
in trouble, whose one redeeming feature appeared to be his 
musical talent. Arnold interviewed his parents and pointed out 
to them that the way to bring out the child’s more serious 
qualities would be to buy him a really fine violin and let his 
musical gift have full rein. They took his advice, with splendid 
results. Boxall grew a soul! Thus fortified, he developed into 
an excellent violinist, whose warm, generous tone and forthright 
style were always gratifying to the Scien. At the outbreak of 
World War No. 1 he was caught unawares in Austria, and 
(marvellous to relate!) the Austrian Authorities recognised his 
musical value, plus his honest nature, and incorporated him in 
the Viennese Orchestra! From then onwards until he was 
repatriated, he toured constantly with the orchestra throughout 
Austria, Hungary and Transylvania, having the time of his 
life, as he told Arnold later, except for a rather pinched diet, 


which reduced his girth. 


Another occasional visitor was Arnold’s daughter Héléne, 
now living entirely with her mother. On these days Elodie 
would absent herself on some pretext; for the enforced separa- 
tion had only served to deepen their mutual antipathy. We 
conveyed our visitors by boat from Windsor and returned them 
in the same way. This little boat, called “The Hermit,” was 
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of great practical utility, and it was only when a single oars- 
man was returning alone that the arrangement was awkward. 
This just happened to me once; but on that occasion I was 
hampered by a thick fog that had crept up stealthily and which 
somehow distorted the conformation of the river’s windings. 


How thankful I was when | at last located our little landing 
stage! 


As his affairs became stabilized, Arnold began to feel the 
need to re-establish his headquarters in London (though still 
keeping on with the picturesque a as a place of 
refuge from the hubbub of a town life). Less ambitious 
this time, he took part of a house in Seymour Place, near 
Marble Arch. Except for a house agent’s office at the entrance, 
the ground floor was given over to a large music room; while 
two of the upper floors sufficed for living 5 gir The concerts 
henceforth were held in the lovely old hall of Cliffords Inn, 
situated down a passage off Fleet Street, which hall was at that 
time the established meeting place of the Art Workers’ Guild, 
and whose proportions mak accoustics were admirable. Here 
then was a happy compromise between town and country life 
which should have ensured a long period of peace and con- 
tentment. But the spell of bad luck was not yet lifted. The 
disturbing factor this time came from an unexpected direction. 


Arnold was invited by the distinguished Californian actress, 
Eleanor Calhoun (who had collaborated for several years past 
with William Poel), to join her in a Shakespearean tour in the 
United States of America. He was to bring with him a small 
band of musicians together with lute, viols and virginals. All 
seemed to be well arranged, and the contracts were ready for 
signing, when Héléne started up the conflagration by refusing 
to go if Elodie were to form one of the party. Passions mounted 
high on both sides, liberally fanned by unwise partisans, and 
reached such proportions as to result in an estrangement between 
father and daughter. Héléne had remarked during the course 
of the dispute that she could not see the need for all this fuss, 
since, in all probability the tour would never take place. 
Strange to say, this prophecy was fulfilled, but too late to retrieve 
the situation. The reason for its frustration was that the 
beautiful and gifted Miss Calhoun became affianced to a 
claimant to the Serbian throne (luckily an unsuccessful one). 
This gentleman decreed that his bride-to-be must instantly 
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terminate her stage career. Loth to abandon William Poel’s 
interests so ule, she made a secret pact with him to take 
= in a forthcoming production. Her plan was somehow 
etrayed at the last moment, and her formidable fiancé sud- 
denly appeared behind the scenes at the theatre shortly before 
the curtain was due to rise. Encountering the utterly bewildered 
Poel, he burst into a fiercely voluble harangue. The lady herself 
endeavoured to propitiate him by emerging from her dressing 
room wearing her stage crown. Tilting her head coyly side- 
ways, she asked: “Say! Ain’t that cute?” Her cajolery failed 
to soften her grim bridegroom, who replied between clenched 
teeth: “Take that off your head at once Eleanor, and come 
with me! ” So the dear, gracious lady was borne away into the 
void, and a substitute queen had to be hastily improvised. 
Arnold, who admired Eleanor Calhoun, used to lend her his 
ivory and ebony lute for stage purposes. In our illustration she 
is seen holding it in some Shakespearean production, whose pro- 
moter was less particular than Poel as to historically correct 
costume. 


Although the phantom tour which had given rise to so 
much discord thus melted away, it was replaced some months 
later by a real American tour in response to the invitation of 
the violinist Sam Franko, the same who in his old age (as he 
informed my son Carl when they met in New York in 1936) 
was the discoverer and first teacher of Yehudi Menuhin. At 
the time of the first Dolmetsch visit to America, he was the 
conductor of an orchestra which gave concerts of eighteenth- 
century music at the Manhattan Theatre in New York. It was 
suggested that I should be the violone and viola da gamba 
player during the tour, to which arrangement I willingly agreed, 
since the furtherance of the inspired work of Arnold Dolmetsch 
appeared to me as far more important than any private and 
personal interests. In 1902, some few weeks before leaving 
England, he was engaged to supervise and take part in a per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah in Birmingham Town Hall, to 
be carried out as nearly as possible as it was done in Handel’s 
day. The conductor (Frederick Beard, who, later on, settled in 
Australia) was a very nice and open- -minded man, quite willing 
to fall in with Arnold’s suggestions. A string quartet was 
selected from among the orchestra, for the accompaniment of 
the recitatives, together with the harpsichord, played by Arnold, 
and the violone, played by me. The main orchestra was reduced 
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to small proportions and the ne was most skilfully employed 
by that excellent musician, Mr. Perkins, who, in common with 
Arnold, preferred to accompany direct from the figured bass. 
One problem arose from the fact that there was a colossal choir, 
all of whose members wanted to sing! Arnold (on this occasion, 
the soul of tact) got out of the difficulty by dividing the choir 
into sections and allowing them to sing by turns. When it 
finally came to the Halleluyah Chorus, however, he produced a 
stupendous effect by combining the whole choir and orchestra. 


One crux in this otherwise enjoyable enterprise was that 
there was no opportunity for Elodie to take part in it. She had 
a pretty, light soprano voice, well adapted to singing in small 
halls and salons, to lute and viol, but which would not have 
had sufficient volume against an orchestra in Birmingham Town 
Hall! This distinction she appeared quite unable to grasp, and 
was consequently much chagrined thereby. She came with us 
to Birmingham all the same, but merely as a member of the 
audience. Her disappointment somehow caused her to focus 
her resentment on me, which circumstance (as far as I was 
concerned) cast a shadow over the whole of the American tour, 
in other respects a most thrilling experience. Fortunately our 
strained relations were counter-balanced by the fact that I was 
able to renew acquaintance with some kind and _ hospitable 
relatives who had migrated to New York during my childhood, 
and were now living in Staten Island. Most of the intervals 
between concert engagements were, therefore, spent by me very 
happily in their company. 


Arnold was enthusiastically acclaimed by the leading 
musicians of New York. A band of them called upon him on 
the evening after our arrival and escorted him round the town, 
visiting numerous places of refreshment, where they plied him 
with their strong American drinks, bearing such names as “ Eye 
Opener,” “Corpse Reviver,” etc. He confessed next day that 
for the one and only time in his life he had tottered home on 
wobbly feet. An afternoon reception was given in our honour, 
at which were present many musicians of note, including the 
members of the Kneisel quartet (at that time the most famous 
string quartet in the country), besides a number of the musical 
critics. One of these, who appeared to me to be a particularly 
nice person, was Henderson, of the New York Sun. He was 
very sunny looking himself and had an agreeable and witty 
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style of writing. I remember his once alluding to Arnold as 
“ the Apostle of retrogression,” although he was in fact keenly 
appreciative of this new-old music. It was with much regret 
that we learned, some years later, that he had been assassinated 
in the streets of New York! 


The tour throughout was a glorious success, as to which a 
correspondent of the Musical Times remarked: “Strange to 
say, the Dolmetsches have caught on in America.” As it only 
lasted about five of six weeks, most of the concerts were given 
in and around New York, except for one in Boston, where we 
had a most cordial reception, and a few in adjacent townlets. 
Those held in the Manhattan Theatre, New York, attracted large 
crowds in ever increasing proportions, so much so that towards 
the end they positively jostled one another at the entrance. 
There were also numerous performances in private houses. Two 
in particular stand out in my memory. The first of these was a 
party given by a newly-married grand- daughter of Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, in honour of her grandmother. There was a lavish 
display at this entertainment which staggered the es 
The entrance hall, corridor and salon were profusely ecorated 
with masses of crimson roses on long stalks, costing (said our 
agent) a dollar apiece. The hostess startled Arnold by con- 
versing with him on the subject of his life’s work, of which she 
appeared to possess an intimate know ledge. When he remarked 
on this afterwards, he was informed that it was the custom of 
society hostesses entertaining distinguished guests to receive 
private coaching as to the main features of their career. 


Under the i impression that we were the sole performers at 
this soirée, we sat down in leisurely fashion and led off with a 
couple of ensemble pieces. Then Elodie  peries herself once 
more at the harpsichord in the intention of playing a Scarlatti 
sonata or two. But her opening notes were swallowed up in a 
burst of melody emanating from a Hungarian string quartet 
who had, unnoticed, installed themselves in the opposite corner. 
Next came some violin solos from a young Irish virtuoso named 
Maud Sullivan, who was apparently one of the hits of the season. 
She was a very attractive person of graceful appearance. In 
later years she went to India and immersed herself in the study 
of Indian music. Her performance was followed by other items, 
and then supper appeared almost by magic. A quantity of 
little round tables, completely garnished, were deftly introduced, 
at which the guests seated themselves, eight per table. 
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ARNOLD DOLMETSCH, aged 44 





ARNOLD DOLMETSCH IN NEW YORK IN 1902 
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ELEANOR CALHOUN HOLDING THE 
IVORY AND EBONY LUTE 
BELONGING TO ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 
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We had the honour of being placed at the table occupied 
by the host and hostess. The remaining members of this 
élite circle consisted of that wonderful old lady, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor (ablaze with diamonds, to such a degree that the jewels 
of all other ladies present were positively extinguished), on whose 
left sat Count Primoli (with whom Arnold was delighted to 
renew acquaintance), while on her right was a Mr. Harry Lehr. 
This last person, we learned, was a dealer in champagne who 
had amassed a large fortune and had now become a leader of 
fashion among the young men of New York. I noticed that 
he was wearing striped silk socks with clocks. The supper pro- 
vided a succession of rarities, including terrapin, and concluded 
with ices in the form of bewitching little Japanese ladies 
carrying flowered sunshades. The guests were all presented with 
floral offerings, the ladies having large bouquets of Parma violets 
placed beside their plates and the gentlemen, giant chrysanthe- 
mums, furnished with buttonhole clips. 


We finally took our leave to the strains of Christmas carols 
sung by a famous Church choir, parading the corridors; and felt 
that we had had a most interesting glimpse into the very heart 
of New York’s aristocracy of wealth. 


The other most notable private engagement occurred on 
the last day before we were a to sail homewards. We had 
already had two concerts on that day, and this third one was a 
last-minute arrangement. It took place in the house of Stanford 
White, the eminent architect, who later met with a tragic end. 
His most charming wife received us with great cordiality, and 
altogether we spent a very pleasant evening, our audience con- 
sisting of the family and a small gathering of choice friends. 
Mrs. Stanford White was herself a gifted musician who, after 
a nocturnal supper, consisting of beer, champagne and surprise 
sandwiches, demonstrated for us her curious bi-vocal talent. 
She used as one of her illustrations a variation from Handel’s 
“Harmonious Blacksmith,” in which she whistled the melody 
and simultaneously hummed the running bass part. In the 
small hours of the morning we returned to the French boarding 
house adjoining Gramercy Park (a vast and sombre building, 
kept by a quaint ms called Madmoiselle Maye), completed 
a hasty packing, and snatched a few hours’ sleep before boarding 
the Mauritania for England. The last morning provided its 
share of sensation; for, as the instruments were being loaded 
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on to the van, something startled the horse. It made a back- 
ward plunge and the back wheel of the van ran over a viola 
d’amore which the men had most carelessly left lying in the 
road. The instrument was neatly cut in two, where the neck 
joined the body, but not crushed! On its return home it under- 


went a successful restoration at the hands of its unconquerable 
owner 


MORE ABOUT MARAIS 
BY 
RICHARD NEWTON 


Last Year, I mentioned in passing the possibility that references 
to Marais might be found among some of the numerous 
mémoires of the time. Shortly afterwards, being in a well- 
stocked library, I happened to find myself regarding the eighteen 
fat volumes, plus an index, of the Journal of the Marquis de 
Dangeau, in the edition published by Soulié and others in 1854. 
Dangeau began his journal in 1684, and thereafter kept a pains- 
takingly minute account of the day-by-day happenings at court. 
Politics, of course, were his chief concern, but he could hardly 
have escaped all contact with music. There might even be 
references to Marais... I took down the index volume, and 


there I was delighted to find the following: 
MARAIS, Marin (musicien) I, 297, 298, 300, 307, 409; II, 256; IV, 359. 


The first of these entries was made on February 19th, 1686, at 
Versailles. In it Dangeau noted that “in the evening there was 
an appartement ” (this, it may be explained, was the usual term 
for a sort of court social evening), ‘and some acts were sung 
from an opera composed by /e petit Marais, the prologue having 
already been sung at the last appartement.” Two days later we 

read that the second and third acts were performed. ‘This time, 
the name of the opera—Endymion—is given; and “le petit 
Marais” is again referred to as the composer. Another two 
days, and the last two acts of Endymion (again by “le petit 
Marais ") were performed; and Madame la Dauphine ‘ ‘found 
the music so beautiful that she has ordered it to be sung again 
at the next a partements.’ ’ The hearing of this second perform- 
ance was duly accomplished on March 5th. The next entry 
takes us to Fontainebleau, on November 2nd of the same year, 
when “an opera by le petit Marais” (we are not told whether 
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it was Endymion, or a new work) was performed, and found 
to be “ very agree eable.” The libretto is said to be by “ Maurel, 
de la musique "—presumably the Jacques Morel who in 1709 
obtained a “ privilége ” (in which he is described as “ cy-devant 
page de notre musique ”) for the publication of a book of pieces 
for viols. The next reference to Marais, according to the index, 
should have been on page 256, but none is in fact to be found 
there, and eventually I found the intended reference on age 
223: “Madame la Dauphine heard le petit Marais play the 
viol,” on December 3rd, 1688. The last reference of all, on 
September 15th, 1693, tells us that “ Monseigneur went to dine 
in Paris at Monsieur’s, with Madame la Princesse de Conty;: 

then he played at cards, and afterwards heard the opera Dido; 
the music is by ‘le petit Marais,’ and the words were written 


by a lady.” 


Up to this point, one has read these entries with growing 
interest and appreciation, for all the information that they 
appear to give about Marais is completely new. But this mention 
of Dido pulls us up with a jerk: one glance at the footnote 
sup lied y Soulié and his editorial brethren will explain why. 
Te they say, “is a tragedy in five acts by Madame 
Saintonge, set to music by Desmarets”; and they refer us to 
the Dictionnaire des Théatres by 'M. de Léris. The disconcerting 
fact that if the opera were by ‘Marais it could not also be the 
work of Desmarets seems to have escaped their notice entirely, 
and they | ignore it. What is the explanation of this difficulty ? 
I believe it can only be solved by supposing that all the refer- 
ences that Dangeau makes to “le petit Marais” refer in fact to 
Desmarets. The prefix “des” would, of course, have been very 
easily separable at that time: it is often found as an integral 
part of a surname, and perhaps } just as often dropped completely. 

‘Marais” and “ Marets” would sound identical in pronuncia- 
tion; and if Dangeau found the two spellings interchangeable, 
that fact need occasion no surprise. Some corroboration of the 
supposition that Desmarets is really the composer intended may 
be found in Dangeau’s entry for November 11th, 1694. On that 
day, he says, Monseigneur went to Paris to see the opera Circe, 
a new work of which “le petit Desmarets” had written the 
music, and the wife of an avocat, named Madame de Saintonge, 
the words. Moreover, Desmarets’s Dido and Circe survive in 
several contemporary copies. Thus it seems unnecessary to 
suppose that Marais also wrote a setting of Dido, otherwise 
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unknown. And our confidence in Soulié as an editor is hardly 
increased when we find that he has elsewhere confused 
Desmarets the composer with an entirely different Desmarets— 
the one who was in fact Colbert’s nephew. If it be suggested 
that “le petit Marais” whom Madame la Dauphine heard play 
the viol must surely be Marin Marais himself, this can be 
countered by recalling that Desmarets also made his début as 
“ violiste de la chambre ” (according to Mr. E. van der Straeten, 
in his History of the Violoncello; though, with his usual lofty 
indifference to such trivial details, he gives no reference to the 
source on which the statement is based). Dangeau, then, has 
after all nothing to add to our knowledge about Marais. But 
Soulié’s incorrect identification has been pointed out, and to that 
extent the ground has been cleared. 


I pass now to a matter that touches Marais more closely— 
the dedication of his Piéces en Trio to Mademoiselle Roland. 
When Marais published his Book I for the viol he dedicated it 
to Lully—quite understandably, for he was Lully’s pupil, and 
Lully was the greatest as in France at that time (“le 
Prince and le chef de la belle Musique,” Titon du Tillet calls 
him. And this reverence of a dinsiake for his master is shown 
again in Book II of the viol pieces by the inclusion of the 
Tombeau pour Mons’ de Lully. But when Marais’s Piéces en 
trio appeared in 1692 they were dedicated not to a famous 
musician, nor to a powerful member of the aristocracy, but to 
a certain “ Mademoiselle Roland.” At the time of writing last 
year I had not been able to find out anything about this lady; 
but since then several references have come to light. As the 
matter is by no means without interest, I propose to examine 
this dedication in some little detail. Mademoiselle Roland, it 
appears, was a famous dancer. Dangeau records in his Journal 
that on February 11th, 1686, she danced wonderfully in an opera 
by Lalande (this would be the Ballet de la Jeunesse) for the 
third time: despite the infidelity of her lover, M. d’Hervart, 
who had broken off his intended marriage with her on a some- 
what flimsy excuse. More information is provided by Saint- 
Simon in Vol. 36 of his Mémoirs, p. 33. He tells us that she 
was the daughter of a “ fermier général,” an adventurer whose 
conduct eventually got him into the Bastille; and that she too 
was “a sort of adventuress and a great dancer.” In 1695 she 
married a man named Saint-Geniés. Saint-Simon’s editor, M. 
Boislisle, in a footnote to this passage, tells us that Mademoiselle 
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Roland’s Christian name was Marie-Anne, and that she and her 
husband had their portraits painted by Rigaud in 1707 and in 
1711. Whether the portraits survive I do not know. Lastly, 
Titon du Tillet mentions her in a footnote on p. xlix of his 
Remarques sur la poésie et la musique. Mademoiselle Roland, 
he says, later the Marquise de Saint-Genié, distinguished herself 
greatly by the nobility and grace of her dancing in several royal 
ballets that followed the Triomphe de ?Amour (in 1681). She 
danced with Madame la Princesse de Conti, Mademoiselle de 
Nantes, and with the most distinguished ladies of the court. 

Marais’s dedication of the Piéces en Trio starts with the 
kind of compliments that one would expect: the “delicacy ” that 
Mademoiselle has for music is mentioned, then her skill in 
singing and in playing all kinds of instruments, her penetration 
in judging the learned productions of the mind, her keenness 
of ear, and her grace in executing the movements of the dance. 
All these, she is told, are well known to the court and the 
town. Then something deeper and more intimate seems to be 
hinted at. What people do not know, the dedication continues, 
is that Mademoiselle herself has most contributed to whatsoever 
is valuable in the book, and that the pleasure she has shown ir 
hearing the pieces has been the composer’s only incentive. 
Finally he speaks of his wish to make himself worthy of the 
kindnesses with which she has honoured him. The dedication 
is followed by a “ madrigal” (the term does not here imply a 
musical setting), which seems worth reprinting, as being the 
only proof we have that Marais could on occasion turn his hand 
to the writing of polite verse: 


AUX MUSES 
MADRIGAL 


Scavantes filles de Mémoire, 
Cessez de vous vanter 
Que personne icy bas ne doit vous disputer 
Le prix de l’immortelle gloire, 
L’adorable Roland par cent talens divers 
A fait voler son nom au bout de l’Univers, 
Tour le monde sur vous luy donne l’avantage, 
En vain pour l’empescher vous mettez en usage, 
Et vostre esprit, et vos attraits, 
Vous ne reiissirez jamais, 
Elle a de tous les coeurs la tendresse et hommage. 


Now it is a curious fact that all the later works of Marais are 
without dedications of any kind. One cannot help wondering 
what it was that occasioned this change of policy. Can it have 
been that the composer’s wife objected to this public display of 
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her husband’s affection for a dancer of somewhat questionable 
character? If, when Madame Marais read those words in the 
dedication les bontéz dont vous m’honorez, she had chosen to 
put an extreme construction upon them, and had vented her 
displeasure in a way that made life exceedingly uncomfortable 
for the composer for some little time afterwards, there would 
surely be nothing very surprising about that. This, however, is 
the merest surmise; and further evidence, if we had it, might 
show it to be wide of the mark. But when we find an Allemande 
(No. 70) in Marais’s last book of viol pieces subtitled “la 
Marie-Anne,” we begin to wonder afresh whether there is not, 
after all, something in it. Marie-Anne was a common enough 
name; and in writing this piece Marais may have been thinking 
of his old attachment to Marie-Anne Roland, or he may not. 
But, in any case, there were no more dedications. 


Turning, however, to less speculative matters, I should like 
to glance for a moment at a little book called Séjour de Paris, by 
J. C. Nemeitz, published at Leiden in 1727. This was intended 
as a guide for young gentlemen from abroad who wished to stay 
in Paris to complete a polite education, and it gives some 
valuable glimpses of the state of French culture in the early 
eighteenth century. There is, for example, the following (vol. 
I, pp. 69-70), which I translate : 


If one has already made some progress in the art of singing, or if one can 
already play upon some instrument, one should not delay putting one’s knowledge 
into practice in Paris also, if one takes pleasure in it and feels so disposed. This 
gives a young man the privilege of entry into the polite world, and one can take 
part in the best concerts, which are to be had every day, and spend in this innocent 
pleasure many hours that might otherwise be disagreeable. There is no lack here 
of excellent masters for all kinds of instruments, and I greatly doubt whether one 
can ever find elsewhere so many highly-qualified men as there are in Paris. 
Among composers alone, I know of nearly thirty who have made themselves famous 
in all branches of music by the works that they have brought out. 


On pages 351-355 Nemeitz giv es a list of the principal composers, 
and number five in his list is 


Marais, senior, an excellent player of the gamba, whose works are known by 


the whole of Europe. He has also composed (while he was still “ bAateur de la 
_» 


mesure ” in the orchestra) some operas. The tempest in his Alcyone is a 
masterpiece. 
For an English reader, this raises the question whether Marais’s 
works had any contemporary circulation in this country, or not. 
It would be pleasant to think that they had, but I regret to say 
that so far I have failed to discover any very encouraging 
evidence. (But would an educated Frenchman, by the way, have 
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regarded England, from a musical point of view, as forming part 
of Europe at all?) It is true that the Bodleian copy of Marais’s 

Book I belonged to the Oxford Music School collection, and has 
in all probability been in Oxford ever since it was first bought 
from Francis Vaillant (whose trade label it bears), a French 
bookseller who is known to have been in business in the Strand 
from 1701 until about 1706-7 But alas! the book has clearly 
never had any real use, being far too perfectly preserved— 
despite the loss of the first few pages from one of the part-books. 
No doubt these have long since been lost, or diverted to what 
Coleridge would call * face or post-culinary uses.” Neither 
can the Durham Cathedral copies of Books I and II be cited as 
indications of a cult of Marais by the waters of Wear, for they 
were, in fact, part of a musical library formed by a Jerseyman, 
who not unnaturally displayed a marked interest in French 
works when making his collection. Turning to the two great 
historians of the eighteenth century, we find that Burney does 
not give Marais even a passing mention. Hawkins, on the other 
hand, has a flowery passage (Vol. V, p. 45) that at first looks 
impressive (“His works bear the pregnant marks of a fertile 
genius, united to an exquisite taste and judgment”) until we 
realise that it is all translated from earlier sources—chiefly from 
Titon du Tillet. I very much doubt whether Sir John (the old 
fraud!) really knew one note of Marais’s music. So far, the only 
trace I have come upon of a knowledge of Marais in eighteenth- 
century E ngland i is provided | by Arthur Hill’s copy of Book III. 
This contains the insc ription ‘ ‘Ex dono Domini Edwardi Moore, 
Bristoliensis, Anno Domini 1731.” 


Among modern editions of Marais, there are only two, so 
far as I know, that offer accurate and trustworthy texts. First, 
Alfred Einstein, in his Zur deutschen Literatur fiir viola da 
gamba, gives in score a Prelude and the Tombeau de M* 
Meliton, for two viols and continuo, from Book I. Secondly, 
Christian Débereiner has published in Schott’s “Antiqua ” series 
five pieces selected from Books II and III. Seven pieces out of 
the five hundred or so that Marais himself published can hardly 
be called a very satisfactory proportion! It is, therefore, all the 
more a pleasure to be able to include here a photograph of the 
complete text of a Rondeau from Book I. This is one of the 
pieces in score that were added to the Basse Continue part pub- 
lished in 1689. Unlike most pieces of Marais, this one is not 
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fingered; and the only ornament used is the tremblement (a 
short trill beginning with the upper auxiliary). To that extent, 
it is not perhaps an we. eye = example of Marais: but 
the Opportunity to include a whole piece as a single- page illus- 
tration was too good to be missed. 


So far as I know, not a single piece in Marais’s own auto- 
graph has survived. This is not surprising, when we remember 
that neither have we any autograph of, for example, the harpsi- 
chord pieces of Couperin or Domenico Scarlatti. But at least 
one signature of Marais has been preserved. It is to be found 
on a “quittance” (receipt) of 17 704, and has been reproduced 
by M. Julien Tiersot. Presumably it is now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, though M. Tiersot does not actually say so. He A 
reproduces a medal showing a bust of Marais, without indication 
of its source. It is in fact one of those designed by Titon du 
Tillet for his Parnasse francois. It bears the legend MARIN 
MARAIS ORD [INAIRE] D[E] L[A] MUS [IQUE] DU ROY. 
Titon also illustrates the obverse of the medal, and explains 
that it shows a “ Genius” playing a viol, because Marais excelled 
principally in viol- -playing and carried the instrument to its 
highest perfection. The legend reads ELLE |i.e., la musique] 
RECOIT DE LUI SON PLUS GRAND LUSTRE. 


The second illustration given here, an engraving of a violist 
by Henri Bonnart, must be admitted to have no essential con- 
nection with the work of Marais (though it happens to be exactly 
contemporary with his Book I). But, apart from its intrinsic 
charm, it is valuable as confirming what we already know from 
so many other sources about the contemporary manner of viol- 
playing. The outward-cambered bow, held “ under-the-hand,” 
cannot be missed; and it seems clear that this particular bow 
has a screw to regulate the tension of the hair. The frets are 
clearly drawn; in fact, the artist (as if to reprove the few mis- 
guided moderns who still try to play the viol without any frets 
at all) has given the instrument three frets more than it really 
ought to have. And it is perhaps salutary to find four lines of 
playfully philandering verse attached to the engraving; salutary, 
because I fancy that our approach to this music nowadays is 
apt to be a trifle too serious, too much in deadly earnest. It was 
meant to provide one of the pleasures of a highly civilised and 
cultured existence; and to turn its performance into too solemn 
a rite is, I think, to miss much of its essential spirit. The diarists 
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can show us how lightly and easily this music could be absorbed 
in its own time. Tienes for instance, on September 22nd, 
1705, records a supper-party at Madame de Maintenon’s, at 
which Forqueray m ed together with Visée and Descoteaux. 
“ During the music the Duchess of Burgundy played at Lans- 
quenet in the antichamber, and the door of Madame de 
Maintenon’s room was left open so that the ladies could hear 
the music.” And the Duc de Luynes, on October 24th, 1751, 
attended a social evening, in the company of the Dauphin, at 
which Forqueray the younger was the chief performer, accom- 
panied by his wife at the harpsichord. The music lasted for 
two hours ... and was immediately succeeded by a display of 
fireworks in the garden. It is not now suggested, of course, that 
a Haslemere Festival would be in any way improved if the 
audience played cards during the concert, and let off Catherine- 
wheels on emerging from the hall. It is sufficient if we can find 
a natural and unaffected joy in the music, and avoid the 
academic solemnities that make so much German and American 
musicology such a dreary desert to the spirit. And if Marais 
can at times, as I think he does, open to us the mysteries of 
life and death—well, that is all by the way. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LEGITIMATE USE OF 
ALTERNATIVE INSTRUMENTS IN EARLY MUSIC 


BY 
CARL DOLMETSCH 


THE modern renaissance of early music has fortunately brought 
in its train a widespread recognition of the necessity to play it 
on the instruments for which it was written. So much is this 
the case that, although the idea was new when Arnold 
Dolmetsch first advocated it during the 1880's, it is now almost 
a platitude. Nevertheless, even ane it cannot be repeated too 
often in a world where flagrant violations of the early composers’ 
intentions are still countenanced with complacency by many 
who should know better. 


While all praise is due to the growing legions of purists, it 
is still too easy to lose sight of the latitude which was in fact 
permitted and practised in the composers’ own day regarding 
the media which could be employed for their music. All too 
many modern transgressions cannot thus be excused, however, 
as it was always understood that the bounds of good taste and 
suitability must be respected. 
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Musicians familiar with the titles of original editions will 
be conversant with the alternatives so frequently given, such as 
“Flute or Violin or Oboe,” “Organ or Harpsichord,” etc., etc. 


A great many early texts give no indication of the instru- 
ments for which they were intended, and it is then a matter of 
deducing from the style and range of the music itself on which 

contemporary instruments it will make its best effect. 


In his treatise on the viols (“Regola Rubertina,” 1542, 
Vol. 1), Sylvestro Ganassi writes out four Ricercare, both in 
tablature and in notation. With reference to the versions in 
notation, he remarks that it may seem strange to the reader 
that these are all written as for the bass viol. The reason for 
this, he says, is that the bass is the most important of the three 
sizes of instrument and, therefore, he has found this manner 
of writing the music most convenient. This would imply that, 
if played from the version in tablature, they could be performed 
as they stand on any of the smaller viols within the range of 
the instrument chosen, just as when the lute is played from 
tablature. There were treble, alto, tenor and bass lutes whose 
tuning coincided with that of the viols as regards the intervals 
between the open strings. 


In the prefaces to their published music some composers 
deal expressly with the question of alternative instruments, 
mostly for the benefit of the music. When Marin Marais pub- 
lished his third book of pieces in 1710, he wrote (in his 
“Avertissement’”’): “ The public should realise that the majority 
of the pieces contained in this third volume can be played on 
a number of other instruments, such as the organ, the harpsi- 
chord, the violin, the treble viol, the theorbo lute, the guitar, 
the transverse flute, the recorder (‘ flfite 4 bec’), the oboe: it is 
merely a matter of making the right choice for each of those 
instruments.” 


In the “Avertissement” to his fourth book (published in 
1717), concerning the pieces for three bass viols, Marais writes 
(concerning the two upper parts): “ These pieces, in the absence 
of two of the viols, can be played by two treble violins or treble 
viols, even by transverse flutes. One can also combine one 
instrument with another, such as the transverse flute with the 
violin or treble viol, resulting in a highly pleasing chamber 
music ensemble.” 
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The title page to De Caix d’Hervelois’ sixth book of pieces 
(1736) announces “ Quatre Suites pour la Flite Traversiére avec 
la Basse, qui conviennent aussi au Pardessus de Viole.” Some 
of the pieces in this volume occur also among suites for bass 


viola da gamba, published in 1731. 


In the first book of pieces by Antoine Forqueray le Pére 
(published in 1747 by his son) it is stated that: “Ces Piéces 


(which are for bass viol) peuvent se jouer sur le Pardessus de 
Viole.” . 


Francois — in his third book of harpsichord pieces 
(1722), when speaking of the “ Piéces Croisées ” which require 
to be played on a double- keyboard harpsichord, states: “ Those 
who possess only a single- manual harpsichord, or a spinet, should 
play the treble as written, and the bass an octave pinet, where 
this exceeds the compass in the bass, the treble should then be 
raised one octave higher. In any case, pieces of this kind can 
well be played on two flutes (recorders), or oboes, as also on 
two violins, two viols and other instruments of like pitch; but 
it must be well understood that those who perform them will 
always adapt them to their own instruments.” 


Much of the popular English instrumental music of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries exists in a large variety of 
settings for different instruments; when poodle: with words 
these tunes would become popular songs as well. Likewise, 

many of the great English <a are described by their 
composers as “ apt for viols or voices 


In 1599, Antony Holborne published a collection of 
“ Pavans, Galliards, Allmaines and other Short Airs, both grave 
and light, in five parts for Viols, Violins, or other musical winde 
instruments.” The “winde instruments” referred to in this 
long title were probably, if not exclusively, a consort of 


recorders. 


There are numerous examples of composers re- arranging 
their own works for instruments of widely differing range and 
tone colours. One need look no further than J. S. Bach, who 
produced harpsichord versions of his violin concertos among 
many other arrangements of his compositions. 


The fact that considerable freedom existed in regard to 
performance does not release modern interpreters from their 
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obligation to respect the intentions of the early masters where 
they are specific in regard to medium, nor should it be regarded 
as constituting carte blanche for indiscriminate and unsuitable 
arrangements which impair the beauty of great early music. 


GEORG PHILIPP TELEMANN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
TRANSLATED BY 
STANLEY GODMAN 
Introductory Note : 


The Autobiography was first published in 1740 in Hamburg in Mattheson’s 
biographical reference book Grundlage einer Ehrenpforte. 

Although the author does not here mention J. S. Bach (who was four years his 
junior), they were always on friendly terms; he was one of Carl Philipp Emanuel’s 
god-fathers and, “ Sebastian’s death, he wrote and published a very handsome 
chiens in verse. Telemann himself died in 1767, seventeen years later. The mag- 
nitude of his renown in 1740 may be judged from a couplet which Mattheson him- 
self appended to the autobiography : 


Ein Lulli wird geriihmt; Corelli lésst sich loben; 
Nur Telemann allein ist iiber’s Lob erhoben. 
That is to say: 


A Lulli is praised; one may praise Corelli; 
Telemann alone is above all praise. 


I was born in Magdeburg on March 14th, 1681, and baptised in 
the Lutheran Church on the 17th of that month. My father, 
Henricus, was a preacher in the Church of the Holy Spirit i in 
that city and died on January 17th, 1685, when he was only just 
thirty-nine years of age and I was not yet four. My mother, 
Maria, was the daughter of Johann Haltmeyer, who was also a 
Pastor, in Altendorff. She died in 1710. 

In the small private schools which I attended I learnt the 
usual subjects: reading, writing, the Catechism and some latin; 
but later on I also took up the Violin, the Flute [recorder] and 
the Cither [zither| and entertained the neighbours with my play- 
ing before I even knew that printed music existed. I received my 
higher education at the big Gymnasium, which I entered in my 
tenth year; my teachers there ranged from the Cantor, Herr 
Benedicto Christiani, to the Rector, Anton Werner Cuno, who 
took the top form, and finally, Herr N. Mueller, the Rector of 
the Cathedral, who was the first to inspire me with a love of 
German poetry. All the masters were very pleased with my dili- 
gence, or rather with mv quickness of apprehension, and wrote 
in my final report that I had laid good foundations in Latin and 
especially i in Greek. But alas! how soon one forgets what one 
has been taught at school! 
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In music, I had picked up so much within a few weeks that 
the Cantor asked me to take his singing classes, though my pupils 
were all far more advanced than I was. During these lessons, the 
Cantor himself sat composing music; but whenever his back was 
turned I glanced at his score and always found something to m 
liking, though I had no idea why. Suffice it to say that it 
incited me to collect all kinds of music, which I copied out and 
studied assiduously until, by degrees, light dawned on my under- 
standing and, without telling anyone, | began—saving your 
reverence—to compose music myself. I managed, however, by 
using an assumed name, to smuggle my callow efforts into the 
Cantor’s and the Prefect’s hands; and | overheard them praising 
the new composer and his works not only in the Church but in 
the street. This made me so bold that when I was about twelve 
years old I set to music a Hamburg opera libretto which I had 
come across, called Sigismundus. This was sung at sight on a 
specially erected stage, and I myself acted the hero’s part with 
a dash of gallant defiance. I should like to see this score again 
now, particularly when my mind is in a tangle. 


Before this I had already taken some lessons on the clavier; 
but unfortunately I fell into the hands of an organist who 
frightened me with the German organ-tablature which he played 
as stiffly as his grandfather probably had, from whom he had 
inherited it. But my mind was already haunted by more lively 
tunes than I heard here. So I parted from him after a fortnight 
of agony, and since then I never again tried to be taught any- 
thing in music. 


But what a storm that opera brought down on my head! 
Crowds of music-haters besieged my mother and protested that 
if I went on like this, I would turn into a conjuror, a rp te 
dancer, a street musician or a showman of performing animals, 
etc., etc., unless my music was taken away from me at once. No 
sooner said than done: I was deprived of my music and my 
instruments—and, with them, half my life. And to take my 
mind off music still more, it was decided to send me to a school 
in Zellerfeld, in the Harz Mountains: perhaps because the 
music-haters had an idea that the witches behind the Brocken 
could not endure music! 





Now about thirteen vears old, I was sent with a letter of 
introduction to the Superintendent Herr Caspar Calvér, who was 
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charged to keep me at my studies. This he did, and I made 
marked progress, particularly i in geometry, though this acquired 
knowledge suffered the same fate as that of my former Greek 
studies. 


A certain time after my arrival, a féte for the miners was due 
to be celebrated and the Cantor was asked to set a special poem 
to music; unfortunately he was laid up with gout in the feet. 
Meanwhile, I had confided to a fellow- -pupil that I could write 
music. He told the Cantor this and I was then asked to take the 
work on for him. The day of the performance approached, but 
the Cantor was still confined to his bed: so I had to conduct as 
well. I was only four foot and a few inches high at the time, so 
they made me stand on a bench in order to be seen. The players 
were good and the music sounded well. The simple-hearted 
miners were moved more by my diminutive stature than by my 
music, and after the ceremony a whole crowd of them escorted 
me home. One of them carried me in his arms and the others 
cried: “ What a clever little conductor! ” 


The Latin tutor, worthy Herr Calvor, sent for me afterwards 
and told me how pleased he was with my music and exhorted 
me to continue at it: he also showed me the relationship between 
geometry and music. (Subsequently he has proved by his 
Ww ritings that he was a consummate master of both arts.) His 
praise and encouragement seemed to annul the promise given 
to my mother and led to an act of innocent disobedience on my 
part: : I took up the clavier again and also began to puzzle my 
brains over thorough-bass, writing down my own rules. I did not 
yet know that books on the subject existed, and I did not want 
to ask the organist: my terrible experience with the organist in 
Magdeburg was still too vividly unforgotten. Neither did | 
neglect the violin and the flute [recorder]; and almost every 
Sunday I wrote something for the Church, Motets for the Choir 
and, for the town musicians, all kinds of Bratensymphonien 
|‘ Sunday-roast ” Symphonies]. 


After four years here, the Head Master of the Hildesheim 
Gymnasium, Herr Lossius, expressed a wish that I should be 
transferred to his school and permission was obtained from my 
well-wishers in Magdeburg. 


Herr Lossius usually wrote and produced one or two dramatic 
performances a year, in which the recitatives were spoken but 
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the arias sung; for these I had to write the music, thou a 
possibly the only reason for the delight of the audience was t 
diminutive stature of the composer. 


I did not _— the ordinary school lessons; and logic was 
the only subject I could not stand. In the top class I was third 
out of 150 pupils. 


In my music for the Church and for instruments I took 
Steffani and Rosenmueller, Corelli and Caldara as my models. 
In both genres I never allowed a day to pass without writing 
something. The two neighbouring bands in Hanover and 
Brunswick, which I travelled to hear on all special occasions, 
such as festivals and fairs, gave me a chance to become more 
familiar with the French style in the one place and the theatrical 
in the other; but in both places 1 made closer acquaintance with 
the Italian style and learnt to distinguish between the French 
and the Italian. Excellent visiting instrumentalists in both cities 
also inspired me with a desire to become more proficient on m 
own instruments, the clavier, the violin and the flute [recorder]; 
I should have made more progress, however, if an excess of 
enthusiasm had not driven me to learn how to play the oboe, the 
transverse flute, the shawn, the gamba, etc.—and even the 
double bass and the Quint Posaune |bass trombone]. 


The then Director of Music in the Roman Catholic Church, 
Father Crispus, S.J., who had often used me as a sort of musical 
tecar' -all-trades in singing and playing and had grown very 
fond of me, put me in charge ot the music at the Godehardi 
Monastery, one of the most important in the district, after 
ardent but fruitless efforts to persuade me to return to the 
Catholic fold. I arranged for Evangelical music to be played in 
the monastery, and I even introduced German cantatas, some of 
them with an anti-Catholic flavour. At all times I avoided any- 
thing offensive to my own religion, having received full authority 
to organise the music in my own way from the otherwise 
zealously Catholic superintendent, Dr. Johann Riemers. 


I grew tired of os however, and longed to attend 
a University. I chose Leipzig returned home first to make the 
necessary preparations. The examination which I had to undergo 
there resulted in the verdict that I should study law and give up 
music entirely. It had been my intention to take up law in any 
case, and I agreed to the second condition without a murmur. 
Firmly resolv red to work my way up to the position of a Privy 
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Councillor, I left all my musical accoutrement behind me and 
set out for Leipzig in 1701. On the way I made the acquaintance 
of Herr Georg Friedrich Handel in Halle, who was already a 
notable figure.(!) This encounter nearly made me yield to the 
poison I had so recently renounced. However, I held fast and 
pursued my journey with my original resolution unimpaired. 
On arrival at the University I met a handsome fellow-student by 
the notice-board and agreed to share a room with him. But how 
my heart beat when I saw all the walls and corners of our room 
filled with musical instruments! Every —— some music was 
do to me, which I applauded, although I could play far 
etter myself. 


Meanwhile I attended three courses of lectures on law, 
rhetoric, and philosophy. [The professors’ names are here 
omitted. | 


One day my fellow-lodger lighted on my suitcase and found 
my setting of the 6th Psalm, which had somehow got mixed up 
with my linen. I told him of my intention to give up music and 
he expressed his i but he also begged me to give him 
the Psalm so that he could have it performed the tollowing 
Sunday in St. Thomas’s. The then Mayor and Privy Councillor, 
Herr Dr. Romanus, found the work to his taste and persuaded 
me to write something for St. Thomas’s once a fortnight; he gave 
me a considerable fee and held out the hope of greater oppor- 
tunities later on. He advised me, however, not to give up my 
other studies. 


It was then that I remembered my mother, whose wishes | 
respected: she had just sent me a fresh allowance. I sent the 
money back to her, told her about my new activities, and 
begged her to change her mind about my musical career. She 
did so and sent me her blessing i in my new work: so in one 
respect I was once more a musician. 


Soon after this I was put in charge of the Opera; and since 
that time I have written twenty or more operas for the Leipzig 
stage, including many of the libretti. For the Weissenfels Court 
I wrote four operas and I also founded the Leipzig Collegium 
Musicum, which still continues there. 


(1) Mattheson’s footnote: Hiindel was barely 16 at the time. 
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When the organ in the New Church was completed I was 
appointed Organist and Director of Music. I only played| the 
organ at the inauguration; afterwards I entrusted it to various 
students who had been quarrelling about the appointment. In 
fugal and contrapuntal work I followed the excellent example of 
Herr Johann Kuhnau; but in melodic movements I often com- 
pared notes with Handel; we visited each other and kept up a 
lively correspondence. 


From Leipzig, I visited Berlin twice, first to see Giov. 
Bononcini's opera Polyphemo, and then another opera into which 
my friends had to smuggle me, as only a few specially invited 
— were admitted, chiefly the nobility, sacladion a 

Margravine, who sang and was accompanied by Queen Sophia 
Charlotte herself on the clavier. The orchestral players were 
nearly all eminent conductors or choirmasters, including Padre 
Attilio Ariosti; the brothers Antonio and Giovanni Bononcini: 
the senior Capellmeister Rieck Ruggiero Fedeli; Volumier; 
Conti; la Riche; Forstmeier; etc. 


In 1704 I was appointed Capellmeister to His Excellency 
Count Erdmann von Promnitz in Sorau. The brilliance of the 
Court which the Count had recently established there encour- 

— me to embark on a number of spirited enterprises, especi- 

ly instrumental pieces such as Ouvertures with their accom- 
panying movements. These especially pleased the Count, who 
ad lately returned from France with a predilection for this 
genre. | ‘had mastered the works of Lulli, Campra and other 
good masters, and I wrote some two hundred Ouvertures in 
practically the same style in the course of two years. 


When the Court moved for six months to Plesse, a media- 
tized territory in Upper Silesia, which was the summer residence 
of the Promnitz family, I became familiar, as also in Cracow, 
with the truly barbaric beauty of Polish and Moravian music. 
In the common taverns it was performed on a Geige [ie., 
Polnische Geige, resembling the rebec] strapped round the waist 
of the pl "¥- tuned a third higher than usual and therefore 
capable o oi half a dozen ordinary violins; a Polish 
Back [bagpipe], a aaa Posaune [bass trombone] and a Regal 
[small portable organ]. But in more important places the regal 
was omitted and the bagpipes and fiddles reinforced: on one 
occasion I remember finding 36 bagpipes and eight fiddles 
together. It is hardly believable what wonderful ideas these 
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bagpipers and fiddlers have when they improvise during the 
intervals between the dances. In a week an attentive listener 
could pick up enough ideas to last a lifetime. This music is 
octal full of good things when treated with care, and I have 
written several big Concerti and Trios in this style, though 
dressed up in Italian form, with alternating adagi and allegri. 


One remarkable fact should be mentioned here. On two 
occasions the whole Court, including the favourites, was dis- 
missed: I, however, remained. Usually it was the musicians who 
led the departing dance. 


It was also here in Sorau that I had the pleasure of associat- 
ing with the famous Cantor Wolfgang Caspar Printz. Admit- 
tedly, he played Heraclitus to my Democritus, for he bitterly 
lamented the excesses of the new school of melodic composition, 
whereas I laughed at the unmelodious artifices of the old. As he 
still had hopes of persuading me to leave the Babel of the 
modernists, he decided to let me into a curious secret before my 
departure for Eisenach, which took place in 1708. I was to pass 
the secret on to the Duke of Gotha in return fer a certain sum 
of money, which we, Printz and I, were to share between us. 
The secret was how a ruler could know, by the aid of music, 
not only all the actions of a minister serving away from home, 
or a general in the field, but could also issue commands to them 
by the same means. I laughed so much before he had finished 
his recital that I robbed myself of any gain I might have derived 
from this black magic. 


Up till now I had been like a cook with a row of pots 
standing on the fire who makes up his dishes with a little from 
this one or that one. Now, in Eisenach, I had, as it were, to 
serve up a complete meal; in other words, I had to show what 
I could do with all my instruments and with voices, as well as 
on paper. To begin with, the idea was to get an instrumental 
ensemble together: the admirable Herr Pantaleon Hebenstreit 
found the players: I was appointed Concertmeister. I had to 
play the violin and other instruments at table and in chamber 
concerts: Hebenstreit was the Director, but he played the violin 
with the violins in the chamber music and also performed on 
his admirable Cymbal [cymbalum or glorified dulcimer]. Soon, 
however, we also formed a choir, as His Serene Highness had 
particularly enjoyed some Church Cantatas which I sang to him 
myself; I was commanded to appoint the necessary singers, but 
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they were to be violinists as well. On their arrival I was 
appointed Capellmeister in addition to my previous duties. I 
must say that this band, which was organised in the French 
manner, surpassed even the very famous orchestra of the Paris 
Opera, which I had recently heard for the first time: and that 
is high praise indeed. 

I particularly remember Herr Hebenstreit’s remarkable 
powers on the violin: he certainly merits first place among the 
masters of that instrument. I recall how, whenever we were to 
play a concerto together, I used to lock myself up with my fiddle 
a few days before the concert, and, with my shirtsleeves tucked 
up and a good dose of nerve tonic, I would practise relentlessly. 
And this concentrated practice certainly did improve my play- 
ing. Apart from a few very fine contributions from Herr 
Hebenstreit, I composed ev erything that was performed at these 
concerts: it will be realised therefore what a vast amount I must 
have written. I also composed four annual series of cantatas in 
as many years, in addition to two further series for the afternoon 
services—though there were a few gaps. And this does not 
include numerous masses, communion settings and psalms. In 
addition to all this I wrote about twenty serenades for birthdays 
and saints’ days, including all the words, as well as fifty other 

cantatas with German or Italian words. 


And how can I be expected to remember everything I wrote 
for strings and wind instruments? I concentrated especially on 
writing Trio Sonatas here, always arranging that the second part 
seemed to be the first part and the bass a natural melody i in close 
harmony with the upper parts and every note in its only con- 
ceivable and rightful place. It was flatteringly said that this 
genre displayed my powers at their best. 


From Sorau I attended the funeral of the Queen of Prussia 
in Berlin in 1705 and in 1708 the wedding of His Majesty of 
glorious memory and also that of the recently deceased King 
when he was still a Prince; on these visits I heard Herr Ruggiero 
Fedeli’s Funeral Music (1705) and two operas, Sieg der 
Schénheit [The Triumph of Beauty] and Roxane; the first of 
these was written partly by Herr Gottfried Finger, who was a 
musician in the Count Palatinate’s private band in Breslau at 
the time, and partly by Herr Augustin Reinhard Stricker, who 
was a musician at the Royal Court in Berlin; the dances were 
written by Mr. Volumier; the second opera was written by Herr 
Finger r alone (again, with the exception of the dances). 
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In 1709 I married Amalia Louise Juliana, the second 
daughter of Herr Daniel Eberlin, a former Captain of Papal 
troops who had fought against the Turks in Morea; after this 
he became a Librarian in Nuremberg; then Capellmeister in 
Cassel; then a private tutor; a private secretary; an assayer of 
the mint and a regent in the Westerwald in the service of the 
Eisenach government; after this he became a banker in Ham- 
burg and Altenau; finally, a captain of yeomanry in Cassel: 
many adventurous changes of fortune, certainly, but also 
evidence of a mind of rare versatility. In music he was a 
scholarly contrapuntist and a powerful violinist, a fact to which 
his Trios, which were engraved in Nuremberg, bear witness. 


Incidentally, he calculated that the violin can be out of tune in 
2,000 ways. 


Shortly before my marriage in 1709 I was unexpectedly 
given an official appointment at Court with the title of Secretary 
and a place at the Chamberlain’s table; I had already had this 
privilege in Sorau. The appointment was probably made because 
the Capellmeister still had no appointed place in the Court 
hierarchy as there had been no regular band before my arrival. 
I soon became the senior in my rank, however, as some of my 
colleagues died and others were promoted; consequently I found 
myself next to the Councillors. 


I do not know what induced me to leave such a select Court 
as that of Eisenach; but I do remember hearing i it said: “If you 
want to dig yourself in for life, settle down in a Republic.” So 
in 1712 I accepted an appointment as Capellmeister in the 
Chusch of the Barefoot Friars in Frankfurt on the Main, without 
knowing a soul there. However, the pleasant freedom of the 
new life in Frankfurt compensated for the loss of a gracious 
master and a band of excellent players. Although my annual 
income was not at all small, I also entered the service of the 
Noble Society of the Frauenstein and was appointed resident 

custodian of the Palace, which belongs to the Society and which 
the Holy Roman Emperors use during their election and coron- 
ation. The Society also administers a considerable Bavarian 
charity for the poor, and I was appointed Treasurer. Soon after- 
wards the Music Director of the second principal Lutheran 
Church of St. Catherine transferred his post to me. In addition 
I was appointed Capellmeister in absentia to the Court of 


Eisenach and supplied them with all the church and chamber 
music they required. 
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In about 1716 | was travelling by chance through Gotha. 
The capable Capellmeister Christian Friedrich Witt had just 
died and his post was offered to me. I thought of my com- 
fortable position in Frankfurt with my 1,600 fl. a year, and went 
on my way. But I came back to Gotha and good friends delayed 
me there until the next mail-day. The exceedingly generous 
terms which were offered me and, in particular, the character of 
that incomparable Prince, who was hardly less skilled in music 
than myself, made me forget the river Main and accept the 
appointment here at a salary of soo Rthlr, with 414 Imperial 
quarters of wheat; 27 Imperial quarters of rye; 27 Imperial 
— of barley; and 12 cords of wood per annum; special fees 
or birthdays and other festivals, and fees from the choirboys— 
not to mention the promise of an overall increase. His Serene 
Highness also reserved to himself the right to reward my private 
musical services magnanimously. 


Apart from all these benefits, it was also agreed that I 
should remain in the service of the Eisenach Court at a salary 
of 200 Rthlr per annum and that I should appear there in person 
at stipulated times. Furthermore, His Serene Highness Duke 
Ernst August in Weimar was determined not only to offer me 
the same terms as the Duke of Gotha, but proposed that I 
should become Capellmeister to all the Saxon Darditens an 
appointment which would simply involve sending them all a 
certain amount of music. Meanwhile, however, a whimpering 
wife and the eloquent persuasions and sophisms of friends and 
relations turned my mind to other thoughts and gave some 
people reason to believe that I now made the biggest mistake in 
my life: for I decided to return to Frankfurt. 


I now completed the annual series of Cantatas that I had 
left unfinished in Ejisenach; wrote five new cantatas and also 
added to my instrumental output. This I turned to good account 
in the great weekly concerts in the Frauenstein. These concerts 
also occasioned the music for the five oratorios with words by 
the Royal Polish Master of the Ceremonies, Herr Johann Ulrich 
K6nig. 

The marriage of his present Majesty of Poland took me 
from Frankfurt to Dresden, where two operas by Herr Lotti, a 
French opera by Herr Schmid and a fourth, together with two 
Serenades by Herr Heinichen, were performed. The principal 
female and male singers were Lotti and Durastanti (called 
Grifine); Thesi; Hessinn, who, although a German, was almost 
as highly esteemed as the others; Senesino; Bercelli, who easily 
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and clearly sang up to F in alt; Francisco Guicciardi, etc. Besides 
the famous Dresden virtuosi, I heard the celebrated Francesco 
Maria Veracini here. 

For the magnificent Festival which Frankfurt organised in 
celebration of the birth of the Austrian Archduke and Prince of 
the Asturias, I provided an extensive Serenade which was per- 
formed on a stage in the open air on the Romerberg by a 
number of first-rate virtuosi specially engaged for the occasion, 
with a total complement of fifty players. 1 dedicated the work 
to His Imperial Majesty. 


I also set to music the masterly Passion-Oratorio by Herr 
B. H. Brockes, Councillor in Hamburg, and then the same 
author’s Vergniigung des Gehdors im Friihling |Pleasures of the 
Ear in Spring| and Wassermusik |Water-Music]; these were fol- 
lowed later in Hamburg by settings of Herbst [Autumn] and 
Winter. The Passion was performed in the Church of the 
Barefoot Friars on several special weekdays by a numerous and 
remarkable body of singers and players in the presence of many 
distinguished persons and a vast congregation. The perform- 
ances were in ald of the Orphanage. A curious point about the 
occasion was that guards were stationed at the Church doors, 
who let no-one enter without a printed copy of the Passion. 
Most of the clergy took their places by the Altar in their ponti- 
fical robes. This Passion has since been heard in many German 
cities. 

I wrote the words and music for about twenty wedding 
Serenades, but some of the libretti were rather broad and, I 
must admit, in doubtful taste. My second marriage to Maria 
Cartharina, the eldest daughter of Herr Andrea iainak: took 
place in Frankfurt in 1714. , 

The following works of mine, written in a more sober mood, 


were engraved and published in Frankfurt: 
Six Sonatas for solo violin and b.c. 
Six Trios for various instruments and b.c. 
Six Sonatinas for violin and b.c. 
Kleine Kammermusitk for keyboard or other instru- 
ments. 

In 1721, on the roth of July, I was appointed Director of 
the Choir and Cantor of the Johanneum in Hamburg, in suc- 
cession to the late Herr Joachim Gerstenbiittel. I was solemnly 
inducted at Michaelmas, and during the ceremony I delivered 
an oration, “ De Musica in Ecclesia.” 
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About a year after my appointment, the Hamburg Opera, 
which had been in decline, was set on its feet again by a number 
of ministers and exalted members of the nobility and I was put 
in charge of the music, with the duty of writing new operas, in 
return for a salary of 300 Rthlr per annum. 


In 1723 I was appointed successor to Herr Johann Kuhnau 
as Director of Music and Cantor of St. Thomas’, Leipzig, a post 
I had been promised twenty years before when Herr Kuhnau 
had seemed likely to die; however, the city of Hamburg refused 
to release me and made a considerable increase in my salary. 

The Eisenach Court, which I was still serving as Capell- 
meister at a salary of 100 Rthlr per annum, appointed me its 
Correspondent in 1724, increasing my salary proportionately. In 
this capacity I had to report to the Court twice a week on the 
most important happenings in the North. 

In 1726 Bayreuth appointed me Capellmeister in absentia; 
in return for a salary of 100 Rthlr I supplied some instrumental 
music from time to time and an annual opera. 

In 1728 it was suggested that I should establish a German 
Capelle at the Russian Court, which, however, became Italianate. 
But the amenities of Hamburg and my resolution to settle down 
after so many changes, outweighed the desire to accept such an 
extraordinary honour. 

At Michaelmas, 1737, I started on my long planned journey 
to Paris, a city to which I had already been invited from time 
to time by some of the virtuosi there who had found some of 
my printed compositions to their taste. I stayed there for eight 
months. I received a Royal Privilége for twenty years to publish 
my “Nouveaux Quatuors” by subscription and to have six 
Sonatas which consist entirely of melodic canons engraved. The 
admirable way the quartets were performed by Messieurs Blavet 
(transverse flute); Guiana (violin); Forcroy |Forqueray| the 
younger (gamba); and Edouard (cello) deserves to be described 
here: but words fail me. Suffice it to say that they made an 
extraordinarily deep impression on the Court and the public 
alike and earned for me in a very short time almost universal 
esteem and ever increasing marks of courtesy. 

In Paris I also wrote two Latin Psalms for two parts, with 
instruments, specially intended for amateurs; a number of con- 
certi; a Sinath cantata called Polypheme; a comic symphony 
ona popular song of the moment, Pére Barnabas. I left the 
manuscript of six Trios ready for the printer; finally, I com- 
posed a setting of Psalm 71 in a grand Motet for five voices and 
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a variety of instruments, which was performed twice within 
three days in the Concerts Spirituels by nearly a hundred picked 
players and singers. I left Paris with the happiest memories and 
the hope of returning there one day. 

Finally, I should like to add a word about my children. 
From my first marriage only a daughter survives: Maria Wil- 
helmina Eleonora (born 14th January, 1711). From my other 
marriage there survive, in all, seven sons and two daughters. 
|The list is here omitted. ] 


Nore.—As an - rere Telemann supplied Mattheson with a long list of his 
published and unpublished works which Mattheson printed in the Ehrenpforte. 
The author says the list is only approximately correct, implying thereby that he 
had some difficulty in remembering all the music he had written during the last 
eighteen years.—Ed. 


LA VOLTA 
A note by MABEL DOLMETSCH in connection with two pictures of this dance 
reproduced on another page. 

TuHorwor Arseau (Jehan Taburot, Chanoine de Langres) gives 
an excellent description of La Volta in his Orchésographie 
(1589). The plan of the dance consisted of an alternating pro- 
gress round the room, named a passeggio, and a turning move- 
ment (volta) which gave to the dance its original name. In this 
turning movement, the man, instead of performing the high 
jump, revolved on his right toe, while, with his left knee . 
hoisted his partner high into the air, giving her a further 
impetus by placing his right hand beneath the busk of her 
bodice whilst encircling her waist with his left arm. She, being 
on the outside of the wheel of which he was the axle, prudently 
held down her skirts with her left hand, lest this whirlwind 
movement should expose overmuch of her leg. 

Among the many dances introduced by Catherine de 
Medici to the Court of the Valois, La Volta enjoyed great 
popularity. In the Musée des Beaux Arts at Rennes there is a 
sixteenth-century French painting entitled Un Bal a la Cour des 
Valois, which shows La Volta being danced. The exact date of 
this picture is not known, but the style of dress therein depicted 
places it as early in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

The two regal figures, therefore, standing in the left fore- 
ground may be taken as representing Henri II and Catherine 
de Medici. With regard to the two dancers, the rich attire of 
the man suggests a person of high rank, such as Francois de 
Guise, whereas his youthful partner bears a certain resemblance 
to his niece, Mary Queen of Scots, who in 1558 (at the age of 
16) was married to the Dauphin, himself two years younger 


than his bride! 
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It may be remembered that Sir James Melville, Mary’s 
ambassador, recounts in his Memoirs that, when on a diplomatic 
mission to London, he was closely questioned by Queen 
Elizabeth as to the relative merits and accomplishments of 
herself and the Queen of Scots, and that he thought it expedient 
to admit Elizabeth’s superiority, including the statement that 
his Queen danced not so high and disposedly as Elizabeth. 


It seems probable that “dancing not so high” refers to 
the characteristic leaps of La Volta; and that Queen Elizabeth, 
having heard of the existence of the French picture, went to 
the length of having a similar one painted showing herself 
dancing La Volta and jumping much higher than the lady 
shown in the French picture. This second picture is reproduced 
here by kind permission of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, v.c., and 
can be seen at Penshurst Place, Kent. 


At a cursory glance, many people might easily fuse the two 
pictures into one. But their juxtaposition shows variations in 
almost every detail: similar figures but in different positions 
and in different clothes and hats, the richly carved furniture 
differently placed, yet all recognisable, even the musicians and 
an odd looking little dog. 

The Penshurst picture measures 4ft. x 3ft., whereas the 
French picture is larger, 6ft. gin. x 5ft. 4in. The Curator of 
the Musée des Beaux Arts in Rennes has been most kind in 
helping us to procure a good photograph for reproduction and 
also in informing us that it was formerly in the collection of 
Monsieur de Robien, President of the Parliament of Brittany in 
the eighteenth century. 

Who painted these two pictures is not known. 


AIMABLES PARODIES 
BY 
DOROTHY SWAINSON 
Ir may be remembered that Francois Couperin, in his Preface 
to the Third Book of Harpsichord Pieces (which was given in 
The Consort No. 9) ascribes the popularity of his pieces to the 
poets who had set words to many of them. 

I am indebted to the researches of the late André Tessier, 
who contributed two articles to the Revue de Musicologie, Paris, 
in February, 1929, and March, 1930, concerning these aimables 
parodies, as Couperin calls them. Tessier is correct in saying 
that these ditties are unimportant in themselves; indeed, they 
are no more than “ little poetical wayside flowers.” But the fact 
that so many poetasters amused themselves by setting words to 
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Couperin’s harpsichord pieces is an indication of the extent of 
their popularity and of his renown among his compatriots. The 
great publishing house of Ballard included many of these set- 
tings in their various publications between 1711 and 1736, Airs 
sérieux et a boire, and Les Parodies Nouv alles et les Vaudevilles 

Inconnus. No poets are mentioned by name, but Couperin is 
acknowledged as the composer of the music from 1727 onwards. 
In the volume that appeared in 1730, Jean Baptiste Christophe 
Ballard rather ingenuously confesses in his foreword Au Public 
that he is publishing his collection without permission, which 
he feels sure would have been withheld; nevertheless, he hopes 
that the authors will not take this amiss and will only consider 
the pleasure that the public will derive from them. 


Certain pieces reappear again and again with new words, 
often at an interval of several years. Les Calotins et les Calotines 
and Les Délices seem to have been special favourites with four 
versions each. ae are two versions of Les Bergeries, one in 
1718 and another 1731—1incidentally the very piece that 
Anna Magdalena Bach copied into her music book begun in 
1725 


5: 
The vocal setting of a very familiar piece Le Rossignol en 


Amour will be found on another page. I copied it in the Library 
of the Paris Conservatoire from Ballard’s collection of 1730. 
Actually, it is there arranged as a duet, but as the second voice 
is the kind of thing that anyone could invent, I have omitted it. 


Ballard’s notation is as sketchy in ornamentation as 
Couperin’s is complete and precise; but this is in accordance 
with French vocal scores of the period in which the cross may 
represent a variety of ornaments, and mordents are not even 

marked. The singers of the time presumably knew how to 
interpret their plain text and, in any case, they had many 
instruction books on L’Art du Chant and the gracing of airs 
at their disposal. Even a cursory glance at some of these books 
will reveal how erroneous it is to suppose that harpsichord 
ornamentation is unsuitable to the voice. Jean Rousseau, in his 
Traité de la Viole (1687), says: “Comme la voix pratique par- 
faitement les agréments, c ’est sur ce modéle que les instruments 
se doivent conformer.” 


In our present day ignorance of the vocal style of the period 
we should probably not go far wrong if we rev ersed the process 
and supplemented from Couperin’s harpsichord piece the orna- 
mentation that is taken for granted in Ballard’s plain text. 
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